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times, notwithstanding the appearance In both of certain ele-
ments common to the Hellenistic art of Western Asia. The
artists of the North-west were masters of the technique of Asia
Minor and had no need to copy tritons, centaurs and so
forth from the works' of their humbler predecessors In the
Interior." The true view seems to be that whatever may be
the extent and sources of foreign influence on the work of
early Indian Sculptors, the rapid development of the Gandhara
School during the first century B. C. and the first century
A, D. was the direct result of a fresh Importation Into the
frontier regions by accomplished artists, introduced from out-
side, of Hellenistic Ideas expressed in the forms then current
throughout the Roman Empire ; such importation of artists
and Ideas appears to have been closely associated with and
dependent on the extension of the foreign Kushana or
Indo-Scythian Empire, as It gradually advanced Its borders
from the Oxus to the Ganges and possibly as far as the
Nerbudda. All the evidence \ve have leads to the inference
that the rapid development and extension of the distinct
Gandhara School with Its characteristic Indo-Corinthian
capitals, were effected under the patronage of the great
Kushana kings and their immediate predecessors, who must'
have imported foreign artists and through their agency have
applied the Hellenistic technique to Indian subjects, much
farther than had ever been done before. Such foreign artists,:
accredited by royal authority and fashion of the Court would
have been readily accepted as teachers by "the local Indian
sculptors, who in their usual way would have proceeded to
adapt the new methods to their own purposes, sometimes
perhaps Improving on the Instructions of their masters.

It is obvious that the foreign elements in the art of
Gandhara tended to diminish as time went on, and that
generally speaking, the sculptures with a most clearly marked
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